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Memorabilia. 


ALL lovers of English literature will read 
with the closest interest and keep per- 
manent note of the first article in the 
October Cornhill, in which Mrs. Adami, 
wife of the late Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool 
University, sets out at length all that is 
known about Fanny Keats and the preserva- 
tion of Keats’s letters to her. The letters 
tell their own tale of the writer’s love for his 
sister; still, the response they met with, the 
character of the sister to whom they were 
addressed, have not been clearly seen—indeed, 
it now appears that Locker Lampson’s rather 
contemptuous description of Fanny Keats 
has added some actual misleading to the gen- 
eral ignorance. Fanny’s life—married to a 
Spaniard whose public appointments secured 
to her for many years an assured position 
and the ease of comparative wealth — had 
longish periods of prosperity. She was the 
mother of four children, and in due course 
a grandmother, living to the age of eighty- 
six. But her husband’s fortunes were sub- 
jet to the political instability of the times, 
and private misfortunes also were not want- 
ing; and Fanny, with a family of eight 
grandchildren more or less on her hands, 
owed such comforts as her old age enjoyed 
largely to public recognition of the greatness 
of that brother whose watchful affection was 
the most precious gift bestowed upon her 
girlhood. John loved her, as we all know, 
especially because she was so like Tom; it 
does not, though, require much discernment 
to see that she was also in some points like 
himself. She had his tenacity; she also, it 
would seem, had sensibility like his, quick 
and yet secret, though so differently mani- 
fested. He bade her keep his letters, as he 
would keep hers. She did so; the precious 
bundle did not leave her, through all her 
moving about (which was not without mis- 
chances and losses) till, in 1881, she was per- 








{The old school in the churchyard is still 





suaded to entrust it to Buxton Forman. 
Yet, though she would not be parted from 
them, she could not bring herself to read 
those letters; the past, even in her seventies, 
was too quick within her. 


Two points which have been in some obscur- 
ity are here cleared up: the history of the 
two letters which appeared in The Times 
Literary Supplement on Oct. 4 last year ; and 
that of the silhouette of Keats made by 
Brown. Light is thrown, too, on the rela- 
tions between Fanny Keats and Fanny 
Brawne, and what strikes one as a fair esti- 
mate is made of the Abbeys and their treat- 
ment of Fanny Keats while she was under 
their care. 


()UR correspondent Mr. A. W. Boyd sends 

us a reprint from the Transactions of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, vol. xlix., of his ‘Great Budworth 
Churchwardens’ Accounts in the Eighteenth 
Century.’ Five volumes of these exist, and 
it is with the two earliest, 1699-1738 and 
1738-1806, that the paper is concerned, after 
noting the sad loss of two earlier ‘ parish 
books ’’ which are mentioned in the first of 
those preserved. The matters in the two 
books of accounts are conveniently arranged 
under subject headings, beginning with the 
General and Vestry Meetings. In the early 
years of the eighteenth century Great Bud- 
worth was in a stingy mood—payment for 
vermin was abolished, and no more spades 
were to be provided for the sexton at the 
parish charge. In 1775 it was agreed that 
the wardens should no longer have any of the 
old materials that were taken down “ in or 
about the Church which has been a custom 
for some time past (Except the Old Bell 
Ropes),’’ unless indeed such materials should 
be given by the majority of the Township- 
men. Under ‘ Fabric,’ in the earlier years, 
we find the clay floor beaten by the sexton 
for 2s., and strewn with rushes by the sex- 
ton and the clerk for 1s. ; from 1711 onwards 
the work on the floor has to do with flags. 
In 1734/5 order was taken for ‘“‘ a New Pul- 
pit... with one Reading desk for the parson 
& another for the Clark under or below the 
said pulpit wt convenient Stairs & pas- 
sages to the said Pulpit & Deske.’’ In 1735 
12s. was paid ‘‘ For Carving fhe Dove on 
the Sounding board & the olive leaf,’’ and 6d. 
‘““To a Messenger Carrying the dove from 
Manchester.’”’ From an entry in 1730 Mr. 
Boyd tells us it is seen that the church was 
glazed with ‘‘ squares’? and the school with 
“‘ quarrels,’’ 1.¢., diamond-shaped panes. 
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standing, shared, it would appear, by a 
Toc H group and a colony of swifts. In the 
"fifties a dial was set up in the churchyard; 
it seems to have cost £5 5s., with 2s, 6d. at 
different times for odd expenses. Under 
‘ Burials,’ it is stated that over two hun- 
dred persons were buried within the church 
in a period of seventy-five years, and almost 
three hundred within a hundred, so that re- 
moval of bones from under the church had 
often to be undertaken. An ossuary or 
charnel-house was used to receive them. A 
‘Glossary of Dialect and Unusual Words’ 
forms a useful appendage to the Accounts. 
Two words in this marked as not found in the 
‘F.D.D.’ or ‘O.E.D.,’ are ‘ flagger’’: one 
who makes flag-stones; and ‘‘ Irish cloth,” 
which, being used for surplices, may possibly 
be linen. 
HE four-hundredth anniversary of the 
completion of the printing of Miles 
Coverdale’s translation of the Bible into 
English, fell on Friday of last week, Oct. 4. 
In commemoration of this, the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, has organised an exhi- 
bition of manuscripts and printed books 
illustrating the transmission of the Bible 
from the original Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Syriac and other texts and the various early 
printed versions down to the English 
** Revised Version ’’ of 1885. The Catalogue 
of the Exhibition describes ten cases, contain- 
ing severally from seven to fourteen ex- 
hibits, and has as appendix a list of 
works helpful for further study which 
may be consulted in the John Rylands Lib- 
rary. Toall this, Dr. Guppy, the Librarian, 
has prefixed an interesting and substantial 
Introductory Sketch. On the point raised 
recently by a correspondent: What is the 
exact significance of ‘‘ Authorised’’ as ap- 
plied to ‘‘ King James’s Bible,’”’ Dr. Guppy 
says: 

... strange to say it was never formally 
authorised. Indeed, much of its history is 
involved in obscurity. . . . No evidence has yet 
been produced to show that the version was 
ever publicly sanctioned by Convocation, or by 
Parliament, or by the Privy Council, or by the 
King. It was not even entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, with the result that it is now impossible 
to say at what period of the year 1611 the book 
was actually published. 

An interesting bibliographical fact re- 
corded in the Sketch is the existence of no 
fewer than one hundred and eighty copies of 
the Wyclifite version of the Bible, all of 
them apparently written before 1450, of 
which nearly half are of small size, suitable 
for being used for private reading. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


————_______ 





ROBERT BARON, CAVALIER POET, 


L.. his account of the lesser Caroline Poets 

in the ‘ Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ the late Professor Saintsbury re- 
marked: ‘‘ Diligent and conscientious stud- 
ents may push their researches further stil], 
and by no means without profit . . . among 
the work . . . of Robert Baron.’”’ Some. 
thing in this direction has been done by 
Edmund Beck in his Strassburg dissertation. 
‘Robert Barons Leben and Werke’ (1915), 
where some additions are made to the facts 
known of the poet’s life. We know that 
Baron was baptized July 22, 1630, the fourth 
child of Robert and Alis Carter Baron; that 
he was educated at Norwich and at Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, where he spent 
one year; that he was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn, London, in 1646; and that he died in 
Norwich in 1658. Unfortunately, however, 
little effort has been made to establish his 
proper place in English literary history. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ dismissed him as an arrant 
plagiarist, an inadequate and, on the whole, 
unjust estimate. 

Baron’s published work includes four titles. 
During his first months of residence at 
Gray’s Inn he printed ‘The Cyprian Acad- 
emy.’ The piece is dated ‘‘ from my cham- 
bers in Gray’s Inn, 1, April, 1647.” His 
second work, the play ‘ Mirza,’ was issued 
late in 1647. His third and fourth, two 
books of verses, ‘ Apologie for Paris’ and 
‘ Pocula Castalia,’ appeared in 1649 and 
1650. 

It is true that of the two masques con- 
tained in ‘ The Cyprian Academy,’ the first, 
‘Deorum Dona,’ was borrowed largely from 
Waller’s poem, ‘ To the King on His Navy.’ 
The second masque, ‘Gripus and Hegio,’ 
owes much to Waller’s poems and to Wer 
ster’s play ‘ The Duchess of Malfi.’ It is 
equally true that Baron borrowed widely for 
every work which he produced; but it must 
be remembered that his contemporaries were 
fully cognizant of his borrowings. In several 
of the Jaudatory poems appended to his 
various books, he is praised for the new grace 
and distinction which he is credited with 
having added to the original material. _ Of 
literary borrowing, Baron was_ certainly 


guilty, but not of secret literary theft. His 
methods were much too naive and open ~- 
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especially in view of the attitude of his 
friends—to imply that he ever pretended to 
be their creator, : 

To deny that Baron is properly to be 
charged with plagiarism is not to claim for 
him originality beyond his deserts. It is 
rather the pu of the present note to 
point out his affiliation with the well-known 
group of posts who supported the royalist 
cause. His position in this regard has pos- 
sibly been obscured by the fact that his 
father was on the other side. From Norwich 
records such as ‘The Norwich Subscription 
for the Regaining of Newcastle,’ 1643, and 
‘The Solemn League and Covenant,’ 1644, 
we get a clear picture of the elder Baron’s 
espousal of Parliament during the Civil 
War. If further proof were needed, it would 
be found in the fact that, during the troubled 
years of the period, Norwich, one of the 
most anti-Royalist towns in England, elected 
the senior Baron Sheriff and Mayor. 

Whether or not there is any connection 
between Robert Baron the younger’s dis- 
affection for his father’s political views and 
his own early removal from Cambridge to 
Gray’s Inn, the evidence is clear that the 
poet was a King’s man. His first book is 
dedicated to James Howell, an ardent Royal- 
ist who was already in the Fleet prison, upon 
a trumped up charge of debt, because of his 
Cavalier activities. Baron had met Howell 
shortly after the publication of ‘The 
Cyprian Academy,’ although he must have 
known him, at least by report, even earlier. 
During Baron’s visit to the Continent in 
1647, he wrote to Howell from Paris and re- 
ceived money and letters! from him. The 
letters are worded ‘in such a fashion as to 
hint strongly at a diplomatic mission, at 
least of an informal nature. There are in 
these letters several perplexing problems. 
Why did the poet choose to travel abroad 
at such a time—without a ‘‘ permit to pass 
beyond the seas’’2 from Parliament—when 
his absence from England was certain to 
arouse suspicion? Why did James Howell 
snd Baron money? The last fact, coupled 
with our knowledge that the elder Baron was 
in very comfortable circumstances, suggests 
a nift between father and son. Although in 
his will5 the father speaks of his son as one 
‘whose growth in Grace and in the true 





1 Howell, James. ‘Epistolae Ho-Elianae.’ 
Vol iii, p. 540-541. London, 1890-92, Joseph 
Jacobs, Pa 
2No such document is to be found in the 
lists of “ Permits ” granted. 

3 Registry of Wills, Somerset House, London. 





knowledge of the Lord Jesus hath ben my 
constant care and prayer,’ he gave large 
portions of his estate to other members of 
the family, a possible indication of dissatis- 
faction with his son’s political sentiments 
and way of life. 

There is equally strong internal proof in 
Baron’s works, apart from the before- 
mentioned signs, of his political allegiance. 
We must not forget that ‘ Mirza,’ Baron’s 
second work, 1647, is dedicated to the King 
at a time when His Majesty’s cause was 
admittedly all but lost and King Charles him- 
self was a prisoner in Carisbrook Castle. 
Among the writers whose commendatory 
verses grace Baron’s works are many Cava- 
liers. One of the poet’s closest friends, 
judging from the warmth of his encomiums in 
the poet’s various books, was John Quarles, 
who had served as a captain in the King’s 
army until its dispersal. 

The laudatory poems contain such Royal- 
ist sentiments as: Henry Bold’s 

To sit as King ith’ Poet’s Parliament 

—pox what d’ye call it. 
(‘ The Cyprian Academy.’). 
and John Quarles’s 

"Tis this which makes us write, that’t may 

be known 

Vertue is highly prized, though overthrown. 

We mourn thy loss, admire thy worth, and 

grieve 

Our Isle a Mirz’. and Allybeg can give. 


Thus Text and Time doe sute and whilst 
you tell 


Your Tale, wee’l easily find a Parallel. 

(‘ Mirza.’ Italics mine.) 

In Baron’s own prose and verse there are 
a number of pointed references to the politi- 
cal turmoil of the day. Among the most per- 
tinent, are such lines as: when speaking 
of the hero of ‘The Cyprian Academy,* 
Flaminius, and his first visit to Britain, 
Baron adds parenthetically ‘‘ which was 
then fluourishing, enjoying a well setled and 
unusurped government ’’ (Book ii., p. 2). 
Again in the same work, speaking of a revolt 
raised by Lycidus, Baron says: 

... he congregated and seduced the rout and 
scumd the mud and froth of the people, the 
fittest soyles for this grand incendiary to sow 
his seeds of rebellion, with this Gaullemaufrey 
of Plebians (who having nothing to lose, know 
not the oppulency of a good (disposition) were 
easily engaged in his tumult.) (Ibid., Book 
iii, p. 53.) 

What appears to be a reference to Crom- 
well occurs in Baron’s words from ‘ Mirza’: 

...4 person raised to that height from so 
obscure a descent, that he knew no further 
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than his own father; yet (like most mean men 
hoisted to extraordinary preferment,) he grew 
so over ambitious, as to aim at the crown; in 
order to which design, his first care was to 
remove the Prince, the Bulwark and Palladium 
of Persia, and his family; next to disband 
the King’s armies. 

In the ‘ Poems’ our poet says: 

May their hearts drop in their heels at’s 

sight ; 

And may our arms pave all the way he treads 

With peaceful Olives, or bold Rebells heads. 

(Pocula Castalia, * Poems,’ p. 109). 

One reference in particular shows Baron’s 
attitude toward the political situation of 
his day : 

Mars shall not see me lockt in Brasse, 01 

wield 

A speare againe ith’ blood-bedabled Field; 

Unless my Prince, Honour, and Virtues 

Cause 
Call to assert their Rights and equall laws. 
(Ibid. ‘The Author’s Motto,’ p, 75). 

Baron’s last political utterance is more 
philosophical and seems again to voice his 
own feeling: 

A great mind, maugre usurped Power, or 

thrall 

Is free in Carisbrook as in Whitehall. 

(Ibid. Poems,’ p. 113). 

The tenor of Baron’s remarks leads the 
reader to wonder that the poet did not find 
himself with Howell in the Fleet or some 
other ‘‘ secure place’’ during Parliament’s 
pleasure. 

The lines quoted from ‘The Author’s 
Motto’ might easily be construed as mean- 
ing that Baron had seen military service 
in the King’s cause. While there is 
no proof that he did or did not do so, it is 
unlikely. 

It is far more probable that, with 
King Charles executed, Cromwell firmly in 
the saddle, and the elder Baron dead, the 
poet returned to live quietly in Norwich and 
to pray privately for better times. 

In Robert Baron, then, we have an addi- 
tion, minor though he may be, to the circle 
of Cavalier poets. He was not a member of 
the Court circle, nor did he suffer like 
Suckling or Lovelace for allegiance to 
Charles Stuart. In view of his outspoken 
sentiments, however, and of the matter of 
his works, there can be no doubt that Baron 
should be considered henceforth to have his 
place in literary history as a member of the 
Cavalier group. 

KenneETH C. Siac Le. 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 





WILLIAM HAZLITT AND BENJAMIN 
ROBERT HAYDON, 
(See ante p. 237). 


A PARTIAL intimacy at least seems to have 

been kept up through the years 1818 to 
1822. During this period, Haydon’s organ, the 
‘ Annals of the Fine Arts,’ reprinted four of 
Hazlitt’s essays: ‘On the Character of Sir 
Joshua Retynolds’ in vol. iii; ‘ On Gusto’ 
and ‘An Account of the Discourses of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ in vol. iv; and ‘An 
Inquiry, whether the Fine Arts are pro. 
moted by Academies and Public Institu- 
tions?’ in vol, v. Hazlitt was apparently 
not present at Haydon’s ‘‘ immortal dinner ” 
on Dec. 28, 1817; but John Keats’s letters 
record that the poet dined with Haydon in 
January 1818 and met Hazlitt and Bewick 
there, and that he also dined with Hazlitt, 
Barnes, and Wilkie at Haydon’s on May 27, 
1818, where they ‘‘ pro and con’d”’ the Duke 
of Wellington. 

According to Haydon, Hazlitt was present 
at the private day of the exhibition of 
‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,’ and stood 
in a corner with Keats, ‘‘ really rejoicing.” 
At any rate, Hazlitt reviewed Haydon’s 
great picture favourably in his article ‘On 
Farington’s Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
in the Edinburgh Review for August 1820; 
and in ‘ My First Acquaintance with Poets,’ 
which appeared in the Liberal for 1822, he 
approved the head of Wordsworth in 
this painting as ‘‘ the most like his droop- 
ing weight of thought and expression.” 
Hazlitt’s criticism of Haydon’s next picture, 
‘ Christ’s Agony in the Garden,’ in the 
London Magazine for May 1821, was un- 
favourable, although kind and restrained. 
Haydon, who later admitted that this was 
‘‘the worst picture that ever escaped from 
my pencil,’ could not have felt deeply in- 
jured, for Hazlitt praised the artist while 
condemning this particular work. 

In 1823 occurred an event which may be 
taken as the end of anything more than a 
nominal friendship between Haydon and 
Hazlitt. In the summer of that year Hay- 
don went bankrupt and was confined for debt 
in King’s Bench prison. His ruin involved 
two of his pupils who had signed accommoda- 
tion bills for him. Bewick was one of them, 
and when the crash came, the young painter 
was virtually forced to flee from London to 
escape arrest. He went to Scotland to visit 
relatives until Haydon’s affairs were settled. 





Early in 1824, Bewick received an invitation 
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from Hazlitt, who was at Melrose on his 
“ marriage tour,”’ to visit him and to meet 
Sheridan Knowles. He accepted; and it was 
during this visit that he did the sketch of 
Hazlitt which appears in the ‘ Literary 
Remains.’ 

In his reminiscences, Bewick makes no 
mention of having discussed Haydon with 
Hazlitt, but it is impossible to believe that 
he did not do so. It is perhaps not too 
much to suggest that this apparent betrayal 
of his pupils by Haydon may have turned 
Hazlitt definitely against him. In any event, 
Hazlitt’s subsequent references to Haydon 
are unkind in the extreme, and most of them 
make mention of Haydon’s genius for ex- 
torting money from his friends. In Peter 
George Patmore’s diary for Jan, 15, 1825, for 
example : 

Speaking of Haydon tonight he [Hazlitt] said 
he had just been at ’s, and that Mrs. 
0—— had told him how it was that her hus- 
band (who was at that time im very slender 
circumstances) had been compelled to lend him 
(Haydon) fifty pounds. She said—‘ Oh, sir, my 
husband could not help lending it to him—he 
would have it. Why, sir, he came round here, 
behind the counter, followed my husband up to 
the very window, and said he must have it— 
he could not do without it, amd almost seemed 
as if he would have taken it if it had not been 
given to him.” “And so,” said Hazlitt, 
7 was obliged to lend it to him, to pre- 
vent his taking it out of the till!” 

But the two men met at least once more on 
terms of friendly intimacy. Haydon de- 
scribed to Mary Russell Mitford their con- 
versation on Nov. 10, 1825, when they spent 
three pleasant hours together, with Hazlitt 
at his satirical best as he described to Haydon 
A absurdity of Leigh Hunt’s behaviour in 
taly. 

In three of the early ‘ Conversations of 
James Northcote, Esq., R.A.,’ Hazlitt had 
referred to Haydon with no particular un- 
Eorsnatnees but in ‘Conversation the 
welfth,’ which appeared first in the London 
Weekly Review for Apr. 18, 1829, Hazlitt 
criticised Haydon severely, although perhaps 
not without cause: 








++. We spoke of X——— [Haydon]. T re- 
gretted his want of delicacy towards the public 
48 well as towards his private friends. I did 
not think he had failed so much from want 
of capacity, as from attempting to bully the 
public into a premature or overstrained admir- 
ation of him, instead of gaining ground upon 
them by Improving on himself; and he now 





1 Bewick records that he discussed Haydon’s 
affairs quite freely with Wilkie during this 
same visit to Edinburgh in 1824. 


felt the ill effects of the reaction of this injudi- 
cious proceeding. He had no real love of his 
art, and therefore did not apply or give his 
whole mind sedulously to it; but was more bent 
on bespeaking notoriety before-hand by puffs 
and announcements of his works, than on 
giving them that degree of perfection which 
would ensure lasting reputation . . . Unlimited 
credit was as dangerous to success in art as in 
business. “ And yet he still finds dupes,” said 
Northcote; to which I replied, it was impos- 
sible to resist him, as long as you kept on terms 
with him: and difference of opinion or reluc- 
tance on your part made no impression on him, 
and unless you quarrelled with him downright, 
you must do as he wished you.2 

After his first great financial disaster in 
1823, the painter’s friendship for Hazlitt 
turned to bitterness. For one thing, he did 
not feel that Hazlitt had treated him with 
entire fairness on a previous occasion when 
he had done the critic a service; and the fact 
that Hazlitt apparently made no move to 
relieve him in his present distress may well 
have rankled. One of his quarrels with 
Hazlitt concerned the critic’s attitude towards 
Keats, whose memory Haydon always held 
in the fondest affection. ‘‘ When Keats 
was living,’ he complained to Miss Mitford, 
ser wk not get Hazlitt to admit Keats 
had common talents!’’ But now that Keats 
is dead, Haydon continued, Hazlitt has 
seized upon him as a weapon against Black- 
wood’s, accuses them of the sole responsi- 
bility for his death, and hails him as one 
of a band of immortals ! 

Haydon was particularly bitter in a letter 
to Sir Walter Scott on Jan. 22, 1828, in 
which he more than hinted that Hazlitt had 
cheated him. But the painter, however un- 
willingly, admired Hazlitt to the end. 
Always he found his admiration for Hazlitt 
overcoming his irritation and pique, as when 
in his Journal he wrote : 

I must frankly own I think our modern poets 
—always excepting Walter Scott—are unhealthy 
beings. Poor old Hazlitt, with his fine can- 
dour, his consciousness of mever shaving and of 
a soiled shirt, his frank avowal of his vice and 
follies, his anti-Bourbon thoroughbred hatred, 
his Napoleon adhesiveness, his paradoxical put- 
tings forth at so much a sheet, his believing 
himelf the fine, metaphysical, caustic philoso- 
pher, going about like Diogenes with a lantern 
impaling all his acquaintamces, while he is the 








2Northcote then asked about [Mrs. 
Haydon], whom Hazlitt praised as worthy of 
sitting “for the portrait of Rebecca in Ivan- 
hoe.” Mrs. Haydon, who was Jewish, seems to 
have been very beautiful and good. Her com- 
ment on Hazlitt was that “ he used to make her 
cry, but that he has the simplicity of a child.” 
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most impaled of the whole, is worth ten thou- 
sand poets, and has more real virtue too. 


The acquaintance between Hazlitt and 
Haydon, which extended through some eigh- 
teen years, was, then, rather close, if not 
always intimate and friendly. Each was a 
man of vigorous, almost relentless individu- 
ality. They differed widely in politics and 
religion ; but each seemed to have found the 
other stimulating and worth knowing. Hay- 
don was, on the whole, a Tory; Hazlitt, a 
Buonapartist. Haydon was an orthodox and 
somewhat vociferous ‘Christian; Hazlitt a 
free-thinker. But up to a certain point at 
least, they seem to have tolerated each other’s 
views and, as far as possible, avoided topics 
of dispute. Haydon said in later years: 

I never heard any sceptic but Hazlitt discuss 
the matter [the Christian religion] with the 
gravity such a question demanded. The eter- 
nity of the human soul is not a joke, as——— 
{[Hunt?] was always inclined to make of it. 

There was, too, a considerable difference in 
ages—Hazlitt being eight years Haydon’s 
senior. Each had reached maturity before 
their meeting; there was between them no 
master and disciple relationship as there 
had been between Haydon and Keats. 
Neither Hazlitt nor Haydon was likely to 
derive many ideas from another person, par- 
ticularly from one about whom he had few 
illusions ; and clearly, both men were to an 
unusual degree conscious of each other’s fail- 
ings. It would be difficult, then, to demon- 
strate that Haydon directly influenced Haz- 
litt at any specific point ; but it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the contacts between the 
two men were not entirely without certain 
general effects. 

In their attitudes towards the fine arts 
there are similarities which may not be en- 
tirely fortuitous. Each distrusted the clas- 
sicism of Reynolds’s ‘ Discourses ’—then the 
bible of art critics; each was a thorough 
romanticist. Haydon’s ideals of the ‘‘bold,”’ 
the ‘‘masculine,”’ the ‘‘ grand,’’ and the 
‘powerful’; Hazlitt’s insistence on ‘‘gusto”’ 
and on the validity of the critic’s own vivid 
impressions: both were equally romantic. 
Neither man had much formal training in 
aesthetic theory. Haydon, if anything, ,was 
the better scholar in such matters, having 
read rather widely into the literature of 
the fine arts in collecting materials for his 
articles in the ‘ Annals’ and for the use of 
his pupils. But neither the painter nor the 


critic placed any great confidence in rules. 
Haydon always painted in a frenzy, or tried 
to: Hazlitt demanded of art, first of all, 








““ expression ’’ or ‘‘ gusto.’’ 

They held certain common beliefs. Each 
distrusted academies and _ institutionalized 
art, Haydon from bitter experience, Hazlitt 
from abstract theory, and, perhaps, from his 
knowledge of the wrongs which had been done 
to Haydon and other artists. Haydon, how- 
ever, had a desperate faith, which Hazlitt 
did not share, in the advantages of Govern- 
ment patronage. Both men admired the 
Elgin Marbles for their purity and anatomi- 
cal accuracy; but Haydon was willing to 
jeopardise his career by an attack on the 
connoisseurs, whom Hazlitt also did not trust, 
Hazlitt as well as Haydon admired “‘ High 
Art’’; and the critic came as near whole 
hearted admiration in his criticism of Hay- 
don’s paintings as he ever did in speaking 
of contemporary artists.5 

While it is possible to find other corres- 
pondences in the ideas of these two men, it 
would not be particularly profitable to do so 
here. The purpose of this study has been to 
follow the course of the friendship between 
Hazlitt and Haydon and to suggest that this 
relationship may very well have had some 
influence in keeping Hazlitt in contact with 
the world of art, and in sharpening his 
criticism and stimulating his ideas. 

CLARKE OLNEY. 

Johnstown Center, University of Pittsburgh, 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


ENGLISH HARCOURT ALLIANCES. 


YONSIDERING that the Harcourts have 
been domiciled in England now for up- 
wards of eight hundred years it is reasonable 
to presume that the following list only gives 
the names of a fraction of the families into 
whom they have intermarried during that 
period. A large proportion of the names 
supplied, however, consists of those of landed 
gentry and county families derived princi- 
pally from printed pedigrees and other pub- 
lished sources of information. The dates 
given must be considered approximate only 
in the great majority of cases. Particulars 
of any further important family connections 
will be appreciated. 
Cirea 
Almack, of Long Melford, Co. Suffolk. 1919 
Anderson (of Co. Antrim ?), Ireland. 1900 
Astley, of Nelston, Co. Leicester (lineal 
ancestors of the Baronets Astley of 
3 Hazlitt seems also to have admired Wilkie 
and Turner, but he never hesitated to criticise 
them severely if he felt they needed correction, 
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Circa 

Patershull, Co. Stafford). 1366 
am, cl — ? 1850 
Aubrey, of Clayhanger, Co. Hereford. 1685 
Barlow, of Co. Pembroke, S. Wales. 1700 
Barry, of — ? 1935 
Basset (de), of Rushton, Co. Northamp- 
ton. 1180 
Bath, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick. 1863 
Beaumont, of Thrinkston, Co. Devon 
(collateral ancestors of the Barons 
Beaumont of Carlton Towers, Co. 

York). 1418 
Beck, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick. 1910 
Beckenham, of Pudlicot and Westcot 

Barton, Co, Oxford. 1500 
Bell, of Co. Antrim (?), Ireland. 1900 
Bessiles, of Co. Berks. 1480 
Bigod, of Framlingham Castle, Co. 
Surrey (lineal ancestors of the Bigods 
Earls of Norfolk). 1257 
Birchenhead, of Northwich, Co. Chester. 1650 
Boughey, of Whitmore. 1500 
Bourne of — ? 1600 
Bower, of London, Co. Middlesex. 1600 
Boys, of Hawkehurst Manor. 1750 
Bracebridge, of Co. Warwick. 1450 
Bracebridge, of Aldgate, London, Uo. 

Middlesex. 1707 
Bratt, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick. 1870 
Brook, of — ? 1935 
Broom, of Lostock Graham, Co. Chester, 1650 
Broughton, of — ? 1550 
Browne, of Stretton-in-the-Field, Co. 
Derby. 1680 
Burgh, of Co. Monmouth. 1760 
Calne, of Higham-on-the-Hill, Co. 
Leicester. 1650 
Cantelupe (de), of — ? (collateral an- 
cestors of the Barons de Cantelupe). 1280 
Capper, of Brindley. 1620 
Carrique, of Tewkesbury, Co. Gloucester. 1635 
Chamberlayne, of Astley, Co. Warwick. 1600 
Chetwynd, of Heywood, Co. Stafford 
(collateral ancestors of the Baronets 

Chetwynd of Grendon, Co. Warwick). 1650 
Clarke, of Wollaston, Co. Stafford. 1600 
Clarke, of Hobart, Tasmania. 1890 
Collins, of — ? 1600 
Cope, of Hanwell, Co. Oxford. 1500 
Cottesmore, of Baldwin Brightwell, 

Co. Oxford. 1550 
Craddock, of — ? 1575 
Davies, of — ? 1600 
Davies, of Chepstow, Co. Monmouth. 1700 
Deedes, of Sandling Park, Co. Kent. 1900 

ley, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick. 1850 
Downes, of Coton Clanford. 1580 
Dyott, of Co. Stafford. 1557 





Circa 
Elston, of — ? 1765 
Erdeswick, of Sandon, Co. Stafford. 1500 
Erdington (de), of Erdington, Co. 
Warwick. 1350 
Essex (Baronets?), of Lambourne, Co. 
Essex. 1600 
Evans, of Hobart, Tasmania. 1883 
Farmer, of Bocheston, Co. Leicester. 1620 
Fiennes, Barons Saye and Sele, of 
Broughton Court, Co. Oxford. 1450 
Gainsford, of Hampton Poyle, Co. 
Oxford. 1500 
Gee, of Higham-on-the-Hill, Co. Leices- 
ter. 1650 
Gleig, of — ? 1868 
Glenny, of Co. Antrim (?), Ireland. 1900 
Good, of Canada. 1900 
Gray, of — ? 1890 
Green, of Manceter, Oo. Warwick. 1600 
Grey, of Dorrington Park. 1530 
Grey, of Enville Hall, Co. Stafford 
(lineal ancestors of the Baronets 
Foley-Grey). 1600 
Grimsditch, of — ? 1650 
Gwillym, of King’s Capel, Co. Hereford. 1736 
Gynes, of Co. Sussex. 1550 
Harcourt, of St. Clement’s, London, Co. 
Middlesex. 1700 
Harcourt (d’), Marquises and Comtes in 
France. 1800 
Hart, of Canada. 1935 
Hawtrey, of — ? 1873 
Hellenvillia (de), Barons and Seigneurs 
in France. 1180 
Higgitt, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick. 1850 
Holland, of Co. Leicester (?). 1690 
Holland, of — ? 1920 
Hutton, of — ? 1935 
Jago, of Dover, Co. Kent. 1932 
Johnson, of Bocheston, Co. Leicester. 1620 
Knott, of — ? 1600 
Lambton, of Co. Durham. (collateral 
ancestors of the Lambtons, Earls of 
Durham). 1867 
Lane, of Hyde and Bentley, Co. Stafford. 1512 
Lane, of Cotton Hall, Co. Stafford. 1600 
Langsdorf (de), Barons, domiciled in 
France. 1870 
Layton, of — ? 1565 
Lee, Baronets, of Co. Bucks. 1739 
Limesi (de), of Co. Northampton. 1210 
Ludford, of Ansley, Co. Warwick. 1600 
Lyttle, of Co. Antrim (?), Ireland. 1900 
Mander, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick 
(collateral ancestors of the Baronets 
Mander of Wolverhampton, Co. Staf- 
ford). 1870 
Mantle, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick. 1880 
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Circa | 


Mansfield, of Ardrummon House and 
Castle Wray, Co. Donegal, Ireland. 1850 
Marshall, of — , Co. Leicester (?). 1740 
MoArevey, of Co, Antrim (?), Ireland. 1900 
Messurier (le), of Karachi, India. 1935 
Metham, of Metham, Co. Stafford. 1660 
Millett, of — ? 1891 
Montfort, of Coleshill, Co. Warwick. 1490 
Morrow, of Co. Antrim (?), Ireland. 1900 
Morton, of Bristol, Co. Gloucester. 1880 
Mosley, of Co. Stafford (collateral an- 
cestors of the Baronets Mosley of 
Ancoats, Co. Lancaster ?). 1480 
Mott, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick. 1850 
Mucklow, of — ? 1645 
Neuburgh (de), Earls of Warwick, of 


Warwick Castle. 1210 
Nevill, of — ? 1500 
Newbegin, of — ? 1850 


North, of Co. Oxford (collateral an- 
cestors of the Barons North of 
Wraxall Abbey, Co. Oxford, and 
Kirthng Towers, Co. Cambridge). 1480 

Parnell, of Witton, Co. Stafford. 1600 

Paterson, of — ? 1935 

Pembrugge, of — ? 1280 

Peneston, of — ? 1250 

Peshall, of Peshall, Co. Stafford. 1500 

Peshall, of Peshall, Horsley and Check- 
ley, Co. Stafford. 1500 

Pipe, of Pipe, Co. Stafford. 1300 

Powell, of Petherstone Court, Co. Pem- 





Circa 

Warwick) 1600 

Towl, of Marston Green, Co. Warwick. 1617 

Trivell, of — ? 1600 
Trossebot, of Co. Norfolk? Norman 

Seigneurs 1130 


Turner, of Boulder, Western Australia 1925 

Underwood, of Sutton Coldfield, Co. 
Warwick 

Venables-Vernon. See Vernon. 

Vernon, Barons of Sudbury Park, Co. 
Derby. (Lineal ancestors of the Vis- 
counts Harcourt, of Nuneham Park, 


1935 


Co. Oxford) 1820 
Vidal, of Brighton, Co. Sussex 1882 
Wallers, of — ? 1250 
Warwick, Earls of. See Neuburgh (de) 
Williams, of Llangattock Court, Co. 

Brecon, 8S. Wales 1700 
Williams, of Brecon, 8. Wales 1750 
Wilson, of Wilkscroft, Co, Leicester 1600 
Wood, of Preston, Co. Lancaster 1929 
Wrottesley, of Co. Stafford. (Lineal 


ancestors of the Barons Wrottesley of 
Wrottesley, Co. Stafford) 1500 





broke, S. Wales. 1700 
Powell, of Llanelly, Co. Brecon, S. 

Wales. 1705 
Powell, of — ? 1810 
Ringer, of — ? 1700 
Robinson, of Co. Stafford. 1600 


Rogers, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick. 1870 
Rowley, of — ? 1530 
St. Barbe, of Ashington, Co. Somerset. 1550 
Saunderstead, of — ? 1300 


Sawyer, of Heywood Lodge. 1750 
Saye and Sele, Barons. (Bee Fiennes. ) 
Seyston, of Watton, Co. Leicester. 1600 
Skrine, of Warleigh Manor, Co. Somer- 


set. 1762 
Smith, of — ? 1600 
Snape, of Sunlake, Co, Oxford 1630 
Stonor, of Co. Oxford. (Collateral 

Ancestors of the Barons Camoys of 


Stonor, Co. Oxford) 1500 
Swift, of Co, Leicester 1650 
Thomas, of Co. Brecon, S. Wales 1700 


Thompson, of — ? 1920 

Throckmorton, of Co. Warwick. (Col- 
lateral Ancestors of the Baronets 
Throckmorton, of Coughton Court, Co. 





Wroughton, of — ? 1650 
Zair, of Birmingham, Co. Warwick 1900 
House of Vernon. 

Abingdon, Earls of. See Bertie. 
Ashburton, Barons. See Baring. 
Baring, Barons Ashburton 1924 
Bertie, Earls of Abingdon 1820 
Calthorpe, Barons. See Gough-Cal- 
thorpe. 
Clutton-Brock, of — ? 1913 
Duncan, of — ? 1921 
Ebsworth, of Co, Norfolk 1879 
Elsden, of — ? 1911 
Finch, Earls of Winchester and Notting- 
ham 1875 
Gilkinson, of — ? 1906 
Gough-Calthorpe, Barons Calthorpe 1922 
Jenkinson, of — ? 1925 
Johnstone, Baronets. (Lineal ancestors 
of the Barons Derwent) 1850 
Legard. (Lineal ancestors of the 
Baronets Legard) 1875 
Malcomb, of — ? 1850 
Mildmay, of — ? _ 18% 
Morshed, Baronets of Forest Lodge, Co. 
Berks. __ 1854 
Mulholland, of Langhurst Manor, Chid- 
dingford, Co. Surrey 1923 


Nottingham, Earls of. See Finch. 





Olivier, of South Africa? 1919 
Poer Beresford (de la), of Ireland 1860 
Price, of Pembroke College, Oxford 1910 
Rice, of Dover, Co. Kent. 1864 
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| 
Circa | rapidly increasing list of the great houses 
Schiele, of Argentine Republic. 1913 | of England, doomed to disappear under the 
Smith, of She School, Co. Dorset. 1901 | Tuthless taxation of to-day. 
Thomas, of Hamerton, Co. Hunting- H. 
don. 1900 | PHELYX (FELIX) AS FEMININE 
Winchester, Earls of. See Finch. NAME. — John Roddam, of Roddam, 
i _ | Northumberland (0b. 1556), by his wife 
mst. Waaten -MancownaDare. | 5 al. don, of Giles Salarel Cae 
|had a daughter who was called Phelyx. 
| John Roddam, son of the above, is said to 
REAUDESERT, STAFFORDSHIRE. — | have left an only daughter Felix. 
The passing of this ancient mansion H. Askew. 
perhaps deserves a brief record in the pages 
of ‘N. and Q.’ Panels, stripped from its | NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION A HUN- 
walls, have been recently on sale in more | DRED YEARS AGO.—If you can 
than one quarter. Its ownership, with ex- | approximately date the enclosed slip—it was 
tensive rights over the adjoining Cannock | whilst papers bore the red paper-stamp—I 
Chase, have been vested in the Paget family | think it might interest modern readers of 
since the reign of Henry VIII, and the fate | ‘ N. and Q.’ I found it among some papers 
of this historic estate marks one among the | dating, I should say, from c, 1850. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“ “YOCHIN ’’: A BATTLE-HONOUR.—By 
General Order No. 148 of the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George, Madras, dated 
4 Sept., 1840, the 33rd Regiment of Madras 
Native Infantry was permitted 
to bear the word “ Cochin” on their Colors 
and Appointments ... in consideration of the 
gallantry displayed by that Corps on the occa- 
sion of the repulse of the Troops of the Rajals 
of Cochin and Travancore at Cochin on 19 
Jamuary, 1809. 

‘*Cochin’’ is shown at the head of the 
33rd Madras Infantry in the Madras Army 
List of 1860, p. 185. 

In 1935 the regiment is designated the 8th 
Punjab Regiment, 5th Battalion (Burma), 
but ‘‘ Cochin’’ no longer appears. 

On what date was the ‘‘ honour” dis- 
carded? and for what reason? 





NeEvx. 


UGH TREVOR.—Can any of your contri- 
butors kindly state when, and where, 
this individual died, and who were his 
parents? As Ensign Hugh Trevor, he was 
promoted Lieut. 81st — Regiment 
(London Gazette 14 Jan., 1783); afterwards 
Lieut. and Capt. 77th Foot; Major in the 
Army, 29 Apr., 1802; and resigned his com- 
mission in 1804. He owned some smal] pro- 
perty in Ireland at one time, and is named 
in a will dated 1823. . 


‘TALES OF THE HAREM,’ BY MRS. 

PICKERSGILL.—This book of poems on 
Indian themes was published by Longman 
and Co. in 1827. Was the authoress Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Lt.-Colonel Francis Wil- 
ford, of Benares, the oriental scholar, and 
wife, at that date, of Captain William 
Pickersgill, 31st Bengal N.I.? 

ems 


ORI, PROFILIST.—I have a silhouette 
(profile) of a man, by Edward Foster 
(1762-1865), on the back of which is written, 
presumably in Foster’s writing, ‘‘ Mori, pro- 
filist.”’ As I cannot find this man men- 
tioned in any book on silhouettes, or minia- 
tures, I should be glad of any information. 
The profile would probably be done some- 
where around 1830, before or after. 

Foster was himself a remarkable man, liv- 
ing to be 102 years 124 days old, and was 
born and died in Derby. In his early youth 
he passed an adventurous life as a soldier 








in Amenica, Holland and Egypt, and later 
in life was appointed profilist to the Royal 
Family. 
F. WIitu1amsoy, 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


EN JONSON QUERIES. — Ben Jonson 
writes to Arthur Squib, wishing to win 
a wager that in weight he turns twenty 
stone, 
of which I lack two pound, 
That’s six in silver; now within the Socket, 
Stinketh my credit, if into the Pocket 
It doe not come: One piece I have in store, 
Lend me, deare Arthur, for a weeke five 
more. 

What was the weight of the silver pound? 
Is the socket the part of the scale which 
holds the weights? What kind of a weigh- 
ing-machine would Jonson use ? 

The Epistle begins : 

[ am to dine, Friend, where I must be 

weigh’d 
For a just wager, and that wager paid 
If I doe lose it: And without a Tale 
A Merchant’s Wife is Regent of the Scale. 

What is the meaning of ‘‘ without a 

Tale’’? 


2. In his ‘Ode by all the Muses in cele- 
bration of her Majesties Birth-day,’ 1630, 
Calliope sings: 

See, see our active King 
Hath taken twice the Ring 
Upon his pointed Lance : 
Whilst all the ravish’d rout 
Doe mingle in a shout, 
Hay! for the flowre of France! 

What were the occasion and significance 
of the Ring and the Lance? 

B. H. N. 


PRINTERS’ TYPHS.—Can anyone tell me 
when, and why, printers’ types began to 
be called by such names as Ruby, Pearl, 
Emerald, and so on? I am not quite clear, 
either, about the origin of the Bourgeois 
type. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


FREEMAN FAMILY OF WILLERSLEY : 
WILLIAMS.—I am interested in finding 
all the information obtainable in regard to 
William Williams, born in St. James's 
parish, London, in 1702, and his wife, 
Rachael Freeman, daughter of John and 
Mary Freeman, who was born in the parish 
of Willersley, Gloucestershire, Apr. 13 or 15, 
1718. They were married Aug. 28, 1736. 
This information is on their tomb-stones here 
in Petersburg, Virginia. 
Recently I located the parish of Willers 
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ley (sometimes written Willisley), in 
Gloucestershire, in Gloucestershire Notes 
and Queries, vol. v., p. 128 (1890). Under 
‘Military Assessment of the Gloucestershire 
Clergy ’ there is given a list of the parishes 
and their deaneries, I suppose. Listed under 
‘Cambden Decanal,’ I found Willersley: 
Hen. Hunt, Rector. This was as far back 
as 1613. 
Lizzie L. GREENE. 


PORTABLE ORGANS. — In a note at 
p. 14 of his book on ‘ English Ongan- 
Cases,’ the Rev. Andrew Freeman says there 
are only about a dozen existing ongan-cases 
which belong to the period 1500-1600, ‘‘ ex- 
cluding small portable organs.’’ I should 
be glad to know where examples of the latter 
may be seen, and to hear of any book or 
articles about them. — 


T. BDMUND’S TREE.—I have read some- 

where that a great oak-tree in Hoxne 
Park, supposed to be the tree to which St. 
Edmund was fastened to be shot at, fell 
down in 1849, and that examination of the 
wood showed it to be about a thousand years 
old. Moreover, it had embedded in it an 
arrow-head. How much of this has been 
authenticated? Are there any good contem- 
porary accounts of the fall of the tree and 
of its being examined ? 

O. L. 

que QUBEN’S SHILLING.—In a tavern 

scene of a film now being shown in 
London called ‘Me and Marlborough,’ a 
Queen Anne shilling is placed in a yokel’s 
hand, and he is told he has become a 
soldier. When was this method of recruit- 
ing instituted ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

BROADWOOD : MUNDELL. — Thomas 

Broadwood, of Mickleham and Holm- 
bush, born 1786, married, 1 Feb., 1819, 
Annie Augusta, daughter of Alexander 
Mundell. Who was this Alexander Mun- 
dell? Was he related to Alexander Mun- 
dell, a solicitor in London. and the father 
of Alexander Adam Mundell, Q.C. ? 


James Seron-ANDERSON, F.S.A, (SCOT. ). 


GIR JAMES SCUDAMORE AND HIS 

DESCENDANTS.—I desire to know the 
name of the wife of Sir James Scudamore of 
Holme Lacy, and the date and place of the 
marriage. His will is dated 1618 and was 
proved 1619. When did he die? He had, 
so far as I know, one son Robert, born about 
Whom, when, and where did he 





marry? Robert had issue a son John, born 
1668. The exact date and place is desired. 
He married Rachel Jarvis; where and on 
what date? He had ason, also named John, 
born 1695; where? He married Mary Honey- 
wood; when and where? They had issue, 
William, born 1729; where? His wife was 
Mary Lau, or Law; where were they married, 
and on what date? They had a son, John, 
baptized 23 Feb., 1752, at St. Luke’s, Old 
Street, City. They were weavers and citizens 
of London. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.8.A. (SCOT.). 
“ Woodlea,” Moffat Road, Dumfries. 


BE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 18851. 

—I am anxious to trace the authorship 
of an article on Social Science that appeared 
anonymously in the North British Review in 
1851. Could anyone inform me of the pre- 
sent whereabouts of the editorial file, or refer 
me to any other file of this journal that is 
marked for the year in question? 

I have consulted the usual reference books 
dealing with periodical literature, and have 
made inquiries at the British Museum, and 
at the National Library of Scotland, but 
without success. 

A. G. L. 


~ 
AMUEL RICHARDSON’S'- BIRTH- 
PLACKE.-—J. Charles Cox, in his ‘ Derby- 

shire’ (Little Guide, 3rd edition, 1921) tells 
us that neither Clara L. Thomson’s ‘ Samuel 
Richardson, a Critical and Biographical 
Study ’ (1900), nor Austin Dobson’s volume 
on Richardson in Macmillan’s ‘ English Men 
of Letters’ (1902) shows the least endeavour 
made to identify the great novelist’s birth- 
place. He adds that there ought to be no 
difficulty about finding it, if the task is set 
about with ordinary skill and industry. He 
informs his readers that Mary Richardson, 
daughter of George Richardson of Derby, was 
his grandmother, born in 1768, and that she 
was great-niece of Samuel, the novelist. 

The place in Derbyshire where Samuel’s 
parents settled has not been ascertained, but 
Dr. Cox suggests Smalley or some adjoining 
parish where members of the family had long 
been established. Samuel Richardson was 
educated at a private grammar school in 
Derbyshire which was probably that at 
Smalley, and Dr. Cox is of opinion that he 
was one of the Smalley Richardsons. 

Has any further information concerning 
the novelist’s birth-place been obtained since 
1921, when the guide was published ? 


H. Askew. 
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Replies. 





BANKES OF BANK NEWTON AND 


WINSTANLEY. 
(clxix. 154, 193). 


UNDERSTAND that the muniments at 
Winstanley Hall and the wills at Chester 
throw no light on the alleged Yorkshire des- 
cent, and that Adam Bank or Bankes, of 
Wigan, brazier, who was elected mayor in 1539 
and died in 1557 (‘V.C.H, Lanes.’ iv. 72, note 
64; Rec. Soc. Lancs, and Ches., xxxi., 183-4; 
Ches, Sheaf, 3S. xxvii. 3) was probably ances- 
tor of the house of Winstanley. It was alleged 
in 1671 that after the purchase of Winstan- 
lay the new owner and his wife continued to 
sit in the old seat of the Bankeses in the 
arish church of Wigan, and that they were 
unied there (Trans, Hist. Soc. Lancs. and 
Ches., Ixxii. 90). In the freehold book for 
Lancashire in 1578, the only one of the name 
in West Derby Hundred was ‘“ Henricus 
Bancke gen.’’ (Common-place book penes 
Lord Kenyon in 1912, fol. 30b); from his 
place in the MS. compared with the freehold 
list of 1600, it is clear that he was of Gol- 
borne (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iv., 150, note 22) 
and the predecessor in title of Edward 
Bankes of Golborne, who occurs 1600-6 (Rec. 
Soc. ut sup., xii. 241; iii. 38, 41; Chet. Soc. 
New Ser., Ixxvii. 109, 237). James Bankes 
was assessed at Pemberton on goods, paying 
13s. 4d. on a valuation of £5, to the subsidy 
dated 19 Sept., 1594 (Lay Subs. bdle. 131, 
no. 258). James Bankes, with lands valued 
at 46s. 8d., occurs at Ince with Pemberton 
in a later undated subsidy (Common-place 
book ut sup., fol. 144/148), which internal 
evidence shows as belonging to 1597; he had 
become a landowner in the interval by the 
purchase of Winstanley early in 1596 
(‘V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iv., 87-8). He does not 
occur at Pemberton with Ince in the previous 
subsidy dated 29 Sept., 1587 (Lay Subs., 
bdle. 131, no. 247) nor in the later one dated 
15 Aug., 1599 (ibid., no. 272); no doubt at 
the latter date he would be found at Bil- 
linge with Winstanley. James Bankes of 
Pemberton, gent., was granted a lease in 
Ince by Myles Ince of Ince, on 16 Mar., 
1590/1, the first witness being Alexander 
Bankes (Anderton deeds in Wigan Central 
Libr., bdle. 24, no. 80), and he is so styled 
in the Wigan registers in 1592, 1593 and 
1595 (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., iv., 158, 33, 


37). He had risen to be of Winstanley, 











; Esq., in 1600, and though not yet a magis- 
trate (Rec. Soc. wt sup., xii., 230) in Jany. 
ary, 1605/6 (Chet. Soc. ut sup., pp. viii., ix., 


78, 297) he was in 1616 (Rec. Soc, ut sup. 
xlii., p. vi.). E. B. G. has no doubt exam- 
ined any likely pleadings listed in ‘ Dug. 
Lanc.,’ and tested the records of the Inns 
of Court to see whether he was one of the 
large class of money-lending Elizabethan 
lawyers, like his wife’s uncle, Gilbert Sher. 
ington, of Gray’s Inn (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iy, 
384, note 83; Lancs. and Ches. Antigq. Notes, 
i., 31-5). 

Miles Gerard of Ince in Makerfield, who 
also owned two messuages or burgages in 
Standishgate in Wigan, had a mother, Mar 
garet, remarried to James Bank, and a 
wife, Cicely, daughter of James Bradshaw of 
Aspull, on 15 Dec., 1573 (Hawkes and Por. 
teus, ‘Cal. of Markland Deeds,’ no. 16); 
this was perhaps James Bankes of Wigan, 
buried there in February, 1594/5 (Lancs, 
Par. Reg. Soc., iv. 165) and Gerard no doubt 
belonged not to the squire’s or the New Hall, 
but to the Peel Ditch family. There was a 
William Bankes in Wigan in the 1580's 
age ut sup., lxvii., 214; Lancs. Par. 

g. Soc., iv. 2, ete., 143), but the first Wil- 
liam to lbe buried there was as late as 2 Nov., 
1613 (ibid., 217) and none was buried there 
in 1587, except the wife of Adam Bank on 
24 Jan., 1587/8 (ibid., 148). An Adam Bank 
who occurs as early as 13 Sept., 1477 (Rec. 
Soc. ut sup., xxxv. 66) may have been of 
Wigan, and it is not likely that the editors 
of ‘ V.C.H: Lanes.’ (iv. 88); one of whom 
lived for a number of years at Skipton, a few 
miles from Bank Newton, would have defin- 
itely stated that the purchaser of Winstanley 
“belonged to a Wigan family ” without good 
reason. 

The assumed Yorkshire descent seems to 
depend entirely on what Dugdale was told 
in London by the squire’s relation who acted 
for him on 3 Feb., 1664/5 (Chet. Soc. Old 
Ser., Ixxxiv. 26). In view of this it would 
be interesting to know if this really repre 
sents what Dugdale wrote in his autograph 
MS. of the Lancs. Visitation which, besides 
having his church notes and possibly addi- 
tional (e.g., Scarisbrick) pedigrees, is said 
to differ from and often amplify the Office 
copy which 1s usually produced at the Col- 
lege of Arms. Probably what has happened 
is that, long after Dugdale accepted without 
verification a vague assertion, a genealogist 
about 1805 (Gregson, ‘ Portfolio of Frag- 
ments,’ ed. Harland, 233) turned up the 
Bank Newton pedigree and, though naturally 
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disappointed at not finding William, pro- 
ceeded to graft him on the family tree at 
what seemed to him the most likely place. 
He, however, makes William brother of John 
Bank, of Bank Newton, whose great-great- 
great-grandson, Henry, born in 1601 (Greg- 
son, op. cit., 232) was grandson of Henry 
Bank, who was already married to his wife 
(Foster, ‘ Visit. of Yorks,’ 490) by 1563-4 
(Surtees Soc., cxxxiii. 73) when they were 
probably still children. ‘To do something better 
would involve searching the Ing. p.m., wills 
at York, the printed registers of Gargrave 
(1558-1812), etc., as there are a number of 
contradictions in their descent (e.g., Harl. 
Soc., xvi., 12, 56; Foster, op. cit. 12; 490, 
note 5). The last Henry sold Bank Newton 
to Nicholas Towneley of Royle (Gregson, loc. 
cit.; Foster, op. cit., 490), whose heir was 
Tatton (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ vi. 406) of Wythen- 
shawe, of whose family papers a list com- 
piled by Dr. R. Fawcus may be consulted in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester 
(‘Hand-list of Charters in J. R. L.,’ ii., by 
M. Tyson, 1935, p. 1); possibly Christopher 
Towneley (1604-74) may ‘have seen them at 
Royle. 

I tried to show recently how faulty is the 
chronology of Dugdale’s printed pedigree 
(ante p. 26). Edward Cotton, of Cotton 
Hall, Co. Chester, who was born on 23 July, 
1604 (Rec. Soc. ut sup., Ixxxiv., 141, 137), 
died on 8 June, 1623 (ibid., 145), having 
married Elizabeth, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Bispham of Billinge (ibid., vi. 199, mis- 
called Thomas Cotton), by licence issued on 
the previous 18 Feb. (ibid., lvi. 176); she 
remarried Thomas Bankes eof ‘‘ Houan,”’ 
Mddx. (ibid., vi. 199), the licence being dated 
15 Jan., 1626/7 (ibid., lvii. 82), and had 
issue by him (ibid., vi. 199). Yet this 
Thomas, who was of Staple Inn, and died 
in September, 1661, is apparently made by 
his son to be grandson of William Bankes, 
oa at Wigan in the reign of Henry 

Was he perhaps Thomas, bapt. at 
Wigan on 21 Dec., 1595 (Lancs. Par. Reg. 
Soc., iv. 37), a son of the purchaser of Win- 
stanley ? ie ay 


‘T.P. (clxix. 192, 228).—‘‘ Sacre theologie 
_professor’’ (eg., Kingsford, ‘ Grey 
Friars of London,’ 79; Coll. Topog. et Gen., 
v. 281); ‘‘sacre theologie doctori,”’ the title 
sdoctori’”? being an unusual variant for 
magistro’’ or ‘‘ professori,’? according to 
Prof. J. A. Twemlow (‘ Cal. Pap. Lett.,” xi., 
147 note). ‘‘ Magister in Sacra Theologia ”’ 





has always been the Dominican doctorate of 
divinity, an earlier degree before the bac- 
calaureat being that of ‘‘ Lector in Sacra 
Theologia,’’ a title peculiar to a few Orders 
such as the Dominicans (Engl. Hist. Rev., 
XXXili., 243-4, note 2) and equivalent to the 
Franciscan ‘‘ Sacre Theologie Lector”’ 
(Cath, Rec. Soc., xxiv., 265, 270, 313). 
“Sacre pagine professor”? is sometimes 
sma rendered ‘‘ Professor of the Sacred 

age’’; this is something like ‘‘ viceroy ”’ 
(Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanes, and Ches., xlix. 
230) or ‘‘ viscount’’ for the shrieval vice- 


‘een 4s H. I. A. 


ADES BAULKS (clxix, 225).—‘‘ Hade’”’ 
and ‘‘ Baulk’’ seem to be distinct but 
closely related. 

A Balk, or Baulk, according to ‘ The 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary,’ is ‘‘ a ridge be 
tween two furrows, or a strip of ground left 
unploughed . . . A piece missed from plough- 
ing.”’ 

A. B. Evans, in ‘ Leicestershire Words ’ 
(English Dnalect Society, 1881) has: 


Haid, sb., var. pron. of “ head ”~ headland, 
Vide Adland. 

Adland, sb., head-iand, i.e., the strip of land 
at the side of a field where the plough turns, 
which when the rest of the field has been 
ploughed is itself ploughed parallel to the side 
and at right-amgles to the other “ lands.’ 

Land, sb. One of the main divisions in a 
ploughed field. Sometimes the lands are 
divided by a narrow strip of grass-land called 


a “ balk.” 
Evans adds, s.v. Haid: 


Haids and adlands are both, I believe, com- 
mon throughout Leicestershire, but the former 
belongs more particularly to the S.E., and the 
latter to the N.W. 

“On Stouny Meere furlong three leyes ana 
hades butting North and South, the Meere 
West, William Wright’s land East.’”’—Terrier 
of Claybrook Glebe, 1638. 


In the description which the Vale of Red 
Cross gives of herself in Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 
Olbion’ (xiii., ll. 399-402), ‘‘ Hades ’’ seems 
to mean ridges of high ground: 

The thicke and well-growne fogge doth matt 


my smoother slades, 
And on the lower Leas, as on the higher 


Hades 
The — Clover growes (of grasse the onely 
silke) 
That makes each Udder strout abundantly 
with milke. 


The Vale of Red Horse lies in South War- 
wickshire, and extends to Northampton- 
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shire. The Oxford Dictionary fails (I 
think) to give either of the above meanings 
to ‘* Hade.’’ 
B. H. N. 

Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
gives the definition of ‘‘ Hade”’ to be ‘“‘ A 
headland or strip of land at the side of an 
arable field upon which the plough turns.”’ 
In Rutlandshire it is used as a term in field 


mensuration. Terrier (1635), .‘‘6 rodes with 
hades at both ends. 2 landes 4 ro. with 
hades.’’ 


In Warwickshire the word occurs in the 
Hoblech Estate Book (1770) and according 
to Wright it is still in common use, but of 
this I have no personal knowledge. 

It is obsolete in Oxfordshire, but a refer- 
ence is to be found in (Corpus Christi Coll. 
Oxon, 1615): ‘‘ The description of certeine 
arable landes some of them havinge hades 
of meadow and grasse grounds lieinge in the 
South fielde of Einsham.’’ In Northamp- 
tonshire it is used in respect of a small 
greensward at the head of arable land. 

The word ‘ Baulk,’’ or ‘‘ Balk,” is used 
in various dialects in England and Scotland 
and is generally understood to mean a ridge, 
especially in ploughing; a raised piece of 
ground ; hence a division or boundary. When 
the land has been ploughed with a double 
wreest plough, one speaks of ‘‘ ridging the 
land into baulks.”’ 

In a ‘ Glossary of Northamptonshire Words 
and Phrases,’ by Annie Elizabeth Baker 
are given : 

Balk. A narrow strip of grass land divid- 
ing two ploughed or arable lands in open 
or common fields. 

Hade. A small piece of greensward or 
grass at the head or end of arable land, upon 
which the plough turns; the end of a fur- 
long. By some considered synonymous with 
Balk. A word that has fallen into disuse 
since the inclosure of open fields. Todd de- 
fines this word: ‘‘ Among miners, the steep 
descent of a shaft; in our language, the des- 
cent of a hill’’; and exemplifies it by the 
subjoined quotation from Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 
olbion ”’ : 

On the lower leas, as on the higher hades, 

The dainty Clover grows. 

The following quotations may be of inter- 
est to CoLoner SourHam: 

(a). Dykers and delvers diggenden up the 


aT Piers Plowman’s Vision.’) 
(b). 


Upon the sabbath, sweet it is to walk 
*Neath woodside shelter of oak’s spread- 
ing tree, 








Or by a hedgerow track, or paddled balk, 
(Clare’s ‘Village Minstrel,’ vol. ii., p, 199) 
(c). Now let me, hide im cultur’d plain, 

Pursue my evening walk, 

Where each way beats the nodding grain 

Aside the narrow balk, 

(‘Clare’s ‘ Rural Life,’ p. 33), 
Scott, in ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ 
(1815), xxvi., says: ‘‘ Upon a baulk, that is 
an unploughed ridge of land inter 
among the corn, the laird’s trustey palfrey 
was tethered by the head.”’ Again, in ‘Guy 
Mannering ’ (1815), viii., Scott says: ‘‘Could 
tell in his broken language upon what baulks 
grew the bonniest flowers.” 


PETER GRIFFITHS. 


(GHANGING LONDON: 1, KING’S ROAD, 
WESTMINSTER (clxix. 222). — It is 

not correct to say that the part of this road 
from Eaton Gate to Hobart Place has been 
so re-named, for it has always borne that 
name; the new name-plates only announce it. 
The road was originally “‘ The King’s 
private road.’’ In 1804, in a reference to 
a map of Belgravia, it is pointed out that 
the whole of it was then covered with fields— 
they are crossed by the King’s private road, 
which is now occupied by Hobart Place, the 
roadway in the centre of Eaton Square, and 
Westbourne Place, terminating in_ Sloane 


Square. (‘Old and New London, E. Walford.’ 
Vol. v. p. 14). 


As there were no houses along the middle 
of Eaton Square, the name of the roadway 
was little known outside maps. I cannot re- 
call ever having heard it spoken of as the 
King’s Road, which one imagined began 
at Sloane Square. Hobart Place was form- 
erly Grosvenor Street West, but I do not re 
member hearing it called so, nor spoken of 
as part of the King’s Road. I remember 
opposite St. Peter’s Church one of the bars, 
which one day a year were swung across the 
street, locked, and watched, to prevent the 
roads in that part of the Grosvenor estate 
becoming public rights of way. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


OADE’S ‘ LITHODYPARA ” (clxix. 191, 
228).—I have a number of casts from 
antique statues, first placed about the year 
1857 in my park, and believe them to have 
been made of ‘‘Coade’s Stone.’’ Although 
exposed to all weathers on a site 600ft. above 
sea-level, they have really lasted well, con 
sidering all things. A few years ago I re- 
moved the majority to a more sheltered posi 
tion in my garden. H 
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VAUGHAN’S ‘“ DOVES ” (clxix. 223). — 
Was not this name given to the young 
men prepared for ordination by Dr. Vaughan, 
because they were supposed to be imbued 
with the Dean’s suavity of manner? There 
is an interesting description of Dr. 
Vaughan’s ways in Lionel Tollemache’s ‘Old 
and Odd Memories.’ He writes: ‘‘ There 
was an element of inscrutability in him... 
Closely allied to this inscrutability of his 
was the rather inelastic softness of voice and 
suavity of expression,’’ and later he writes 
of ‘‘ the impenetrable meekness of Vaughan,’ 

p. 119 and 121. My copy of this book be- 
onged to William Warren Vernon, the 
Dante scholar, who has added a footnote on 
p. 121: 

When I was at Oxford we old Etonians felt 
a great repugnance to the assumption by many 
old Harrovians of a copy of Vaughan’s suave 
dulcet mode of speaking. It was rather com- 
mon among them between 1852 and 1862. I 
knew Vaughan through the Stanleys. 

Tollemache, it may be noticed, protests 
that G. W. E. Russell’s description of 
Vaughan as a man who “ concealed under 
the blandest of manners a remorseless sar- 
casm and a mordant wit,’’ is surely over- 
charged. But there must have been a peculiar 
attractiveness in this combination of firmness 
of character with suavity of expression. I 
I well remember my only interview with him, 
close on fifty years ago, and the kindly way 
in which he consoled me on my failing to 
gain a certain appointment by a quiet re- 
mark not entirely flattering to the electing 
body over which he had just presided. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


TE, FREWISSE (clxix. 191).—There are 

some half-dozen variations of the name 
given to St. Frideswide, the virgin abbess 
of Oxford in the eighth century. Fréwisse 
is the French form, as may be seen by refer- 
ring to a book called ‘La Vie de 8. Fré- 
wisse,’ and published in 1720. According to 
the writer she fled to Bomy in Artois to 
escape the attentions of an amorous prince, 
remained there for three years, and when she 
was on the point of setting out as a pil- 
grim to Rome, lifted her staff, which had 
been standing upright in the earth, where- 
upon water gushed out. The fountain, which 
never dried up even in years of the severest 
drought, was believed to possess medicinal 
a: pilgrims came to drink there and 
eclared that they were healed of fever, but 
there is no authenticated case of a cure. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the 








number of pilgrims had diminished consider- 
ably, St. Frideswide was honoured at 
various places in the Low Countries, in Nor- 
mandy, and even at Rome. 

Such English authorities as I have con- 
sulted are silent as to the Continental jour- 
nies of the abbess. There is, of course, noth- 
ing improbable in the story that she went 
to Rome; pilgrimages from England to the 
tombs of the Apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, were common enough in Anglo-Saxon 
times, and the travellers might very well land 
at Boulogne, as St. Rambaud did. It is, 
however, a suspicious circumstance that St. 
Frideswide is said to have fled to Bomy to 
escape from a lover, whereas there is also 
a story that she fled to Oxford for the same 
reason, and, as at Bomy, so too at Binsey 
(Oxford) there was a spring that bore her 
name. However, it is best to take the stories 
of mediaeval hagiology as they have come 
down to us and silence any doubts that may 
suggest themselves with the reflection that 
in many cases the legends, not improbably, 
contain a nucleus of truth. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Se Fréwisse (Mas Latrie, ‘Trésor de 
chronol.,’ cols. 895-6), Frévisse, is St. Frides- 
wide, Virgin at Oxford (ibid., col. 734), 
whose life is in the Bollandist, ‘ Acta Sanc- 
torum,’ Octobris t. viii.,’ Bruxelles, 1853, 
p. 533 (also in Victor Palmé’s Paris edition). 


Mi. EL: &. 


“ PRICKETS ’” (clxix. 225).—Your cor- 

respondent will get more quickly on the 
track of his subject if he explores the older 
name of pricket, i.e., ‘‘ herse,’’ or ‘‘ hearse.’’ 
The oldest of these go back to the early 
Middle Ages. The most famous “ herse,”’ 
or ‘‘ array of prickets,” in England, is still 
to be seen in Westminster Abbey above the 
tomb of Queen Eleanor of Castile—a marvel- 
lously beautiful piece of wrought iron-work, 
and made in St. Margaret’s churchyard at 
Westminster by an English smith soon after 
1290 a.p., to the command of King Edward I. 
As Augustus Hare tells us, (‘Walks in 
London,’ vol. ii., p. 294): 

Every Abbot of Westminster, as he entered 
on his office, was bound by oath to see that a 
hundred wax lights were burning round her 
grave on St. Andrew’s Eve, the anniversary of 
her death. 

Candle-prickets for choir—not altar—use, 
have survived on an unusual scale to this 
day in most of the churches in Limoges. 
Splendid sets adorned with embossed silver 
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plaques will be found in St. Pierre, and 
simpler, but similar, sets may be seen in 
St. Michel. I know of no monograph oa 
candle-prickets, and should be glad to hear 
of one. There is plenty of information avail- 
able for anyone who will tackle the subject 
patiently. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ST. GOVOR (clxix. 224).—‘ N. and Q.’ (in 
1857, and in 1860, 2S. iii. 77; ix. 288), 
has already given an account of the well in 
Kensington Gardens dedicated by Lady Llan- 
over, apparently without any special reason, 
to St. Govor, an early Christian Saint of S. 
Wales, of whom some account will be found in 
Fenton’s fine volume ‘A Tour Through Pem- 
brokeshire.’ He is there styled ‘‘ St. Govan.”’ 
Three steel engravings are given of his Her- 
mitage, and of the ‘Headland (near Stack- 
poole Court) which bears his name. The 
other well in Kensington Gardens is dedi- 
cated to a female saint, St. Agnes. Lord 
Palmerston’s reproof to Sir Benjamin Hall 
(afterwards Lord Lianover) for his many un- 
authorized alterations in the London Parks 
is well known. 
R. B. 


E TYPEWRITER (clxviii. 384; clxix. 

160).—One of the first thirty typewriting 
machines invented by Latham Sholes is to 
be seen in a shop-window in Theobald’s 
Road. It is a museum piece and not for sale. 
It’s tin body is painted about with “ floral 
tributes’ of a “‘ coal-scuttle art’’ order. 
In its day it was known as ‘“ The Flower 
Garden,” or ‘‘ The Hay Rake.”’ It is still 
very rakish to look at. 

Crci, BRooKING. 


St. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON (clxix. 
205).—I have Horwood’s map of London 
(1792-1799) which gives each house and its 
number. On the north side of St. James’s 
Place, i.e. on your right hand, as you walk 
down it westwards towards the Green Park, 
the numbers run consecutively from 1 at the 
St. James’s Street end to 16 at the Green 
Park end. You then turn to the right into 
a cul-de-sac, and on your right hand are 17, 
18, 19, 20. There is a large space for 18 
as though 184 might be included. 
C. WANKLYN. 

ARTICLES OF WAR (clxix. 146).—You re- 

print at the reference the ‘Laws and 
Orders of Warre,’ Dublin, 1641, from the 
copy in the ion of Sir Charles Firth. 
Coronet J. H. Lestip in his notes says he 
has found no record of other copies. Tho 








tract is listed in the printed catalogue of 
Trinity College, Dublin, iv., 467, in the Bib 
liotheca Lindesiana 1267. 
Donato G. W 
Yale University Library = 
watt WHITMAN AND WILLIAM 
MOTHERWELL: ‘GOODBYE My 
FANCY’ (clxviii. 314).—I should like to 
add a few facts to PRoressorn Masport’s in. 
teresting note on the origin of ‘ Good-Bye 
My Fancy.’ The phrase ‘ Hallo, My 
Fancy,’’ from which, as PRroressor Map 
BoTT points out, Whitman probably 
derived his title, was first employed, ] 
believe, by the Scottish poet, William 
Cleland (1661 ?-1689) as the title of a poom 
(See ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
and ‘ Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English 
Literature’ (New York, 1880), ii. 237-239), 
The following is a typical stanza from this 
“wild, fanciful piece ’’: 
Hallo, my fancy, hallo, 
Stay, stay at home with me; 
I can thee no longer follow, 
For thou hast betrayed me, 
And bewrayed me; 
It is too much for thee. 
Stay, stay at home with me; leave off thy lofty 


soaring ; 

Stay thou at home with me, and on thy books 
be poring; 

For he that goes abroad, lays little up in 
storing : 


Thou’rt welcome home, my fancy, welcome 

home to me. 

It was probably from Cleland that William 
Motherwell borrowed the phrase which served 
as the title of his poem. A more recent bor- 
rowing was made by Charles Henry Liders 
and 8. D. S[mith], Jr., in a joint volume 
of poems entitled ‘ Hallo, My Fancy.’ On 
the title-page of the book appear the fol- 
lowing quotations : 

Halloo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 

—William Cleland. 

* * quanquam ridentem dicere verum 

Quid vetat? 

—Horace, Satires. 

It is important to note that Whitman was 
acquainted with the literary work of C. H. 
Liiders, although there is no record of his 
having seen this particular book (See Horace 
Traubel, ‘ With ‘Walt Whitman in Camden. 
July 16, 1888-October 31, 1888’ (New York, 
1908), pp. 29 and 142). David McKay, the 
publisher of ‘ Hallo, My Fancy!’ was, curr 
ously enough, also the publisher of Whit 
man’s volume, ‘ Good-Bye My Fancy ’ (1891), 
and, in fact, published most of Whitman’s 
works after 1882. Whitman and McKay 
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were intimate friends, as Horace Traubel’s 
volumes of reminiscences clearly show. We 
can but conjecture whence Whitman derived 
the suggestion for his title—whether directly 
from Cleland (which seems doubtful), from 
Motherwell, or from the volume published 
by McKay. It is well, however, to keep in 
mind the possibility that either Liuders or 
McKay may have presented a copy of ‘ Hallo, 
My Fancy!’ to Whitman, and that the title 
of this book may have been the origin of the 
poet's more felicitous phrase, ‘ Good-Bye My 
Fancy.’ 
Newson F. ApKINs. 

CLOP ER OF WEST WOODHAY (celxix. 

224).—Sir Robert Sloper married, on 
Aug. 8, 1752, Jane, third daughter of Sir 
John Wilkes, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Some years ago I collected a good many 
notes about this family and put them 
together in the form of a ag but only 
worked out the line of Sir Robert’s third 
son with any degree of fullness. I have, 
however, notes on his four other children, 
and if Mrs. Cops cares to correspond with 
me direct, I shall be pleased to give her 
what help I can. 

J. B. WuHiTmore. 


General Sir Robert Sloper, K.B., married 
Jane, third daughter of Sir John Willes, Kt. 
(‘D.N.B.’). (See 3 8S. vi. 18; also early 
edns, of ‘ Landed Gentry,’ s.v. ‘ Willes of 
Astrop House, Northants.’) = 

¥. 


ATCHMENTS IN CHURCHES (clxix. 

224).—Over the years I have seen very 
many of these in our country churches, 
especially where any ‘‘ great house’’ was 
situated in the parish. Two years ago I saw 
such a hatchment outside the gate of All 
Souls’ College in Oxford, whilst the Master 
was lying dead within. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.8.a. 


“Hatchment’’ is a curious corrupe 
tion of “‘achievement,’’ as the Heralds 
have it, and while these coats-of-arms may 
be scarce in one district, they are plentiful 
in another. For example, at pton 
Wynyates, Warwickshire, a picture gallery 
of heraldry may be seen, of the Marquis of 
Northampton’s ancestors. Similarly, at 
Broughton Castle Church, Banbury, Oxon., 
isa display of Lord Saye-and-Sele’s fore- 
Tunners, in lozenge achievements. 


WILLIAM JaGGaRp. 





The Library. 


The Anonymous Short English Metrical 
Chronicle. Edited by Ewald Zettl. 
(Humphrey Milford, for the Early English 
Text iety. £1). 

[HIS Short Chronicle is preserved in five 

manuscripts, which are more or less com- 

pleted, and in two fragments. The one which 
closes earliest of the five—at the British 
Museum—comes to an end at the very begin- 
ning of the reign of Edward II; it has not 
been printed before, and forms the basis of 
Dr. Zettl’s text. The next—in the Cam- 
bridge University Library—would also seem 
to belong to the first years of Edward II's 
reign ; it has never been printed, The third— 
a Koyal manuscript in the British Museum— 
carries the Chronicle into-the midst of 
Edward II's reign, and breaks off with the 
execution of Piers Gaveston; it was printed 
by Joseph Ritson in the collection entitled 
‘ Ancient English Metrical Romances,’ which 
he published in 1802. The fourth is the 
Auchinleck Manuscript in the National Lib- 
rary of Scotland, published in 1931 by Marion 
C, Carroll and Rosemond Tuve; the longest 
version extant, it ends with the death of 
Edward II and a prayer for his successor. 
The last of the five begins—as all but the 
Auchinleck do—with the arrival of Brutus in 
England, and ends in the reign of Henry VI, 
dropping the reign of Edward II, by the way. 
A detailed description is given of each of 
these five manuscripts, together with an 
account of the two fragmentary versions. The 
texts give us, after the version printed in 
full, all the passages from the other manu- 
scripts which either have no counterpart in 
that which forms the main text or offer sub- 
stantial differences, and then, in full, the text 
of a translation of the English metrical 
Chronicle into Anglo-Norman prose. A study 
of the relationship of the MSS. shows no 
direct descent between them, and gives rea- 
son to derive only the Royal manuscript 
printed by Ritson—which forms a group by 
itselfi—from the original. 

Careful discussion of the treatment of 
subject-matter traces the compiler’s indebted- 
ness in several directions. It likewise re- 
veals some curious errors: Alfred, after a 
reign of twenty-four instead of twenty-eight 
years, buried at St. Paul’s, London, instead 
of at Winchester; much confusion surround- 
ing the name Edmund; Harold, son of God- 
win, called Harold Harefoot; Henry, son of 
Henry II, given as his father’s successor— 
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to mention a few. Dr. Zettl believes that 
the account given of John’s death by poison- 
ing was put together by the author from 
more than one source, and so constitutes ‘‘an 
entirely individual .story.’’ 

The author of the original version of the 
‘Short Chronicle,’ it is suggested, was an 
Englishman, probably a cleric, and engaged 
in teaching-work in a community. His 
Chronicle, then, was intended to be either 
frequently recited or learnt by heart, that 
the less well educated members of the house 
might get some tolerably good outline of 
events in English history. e believe it is 
true to say that ‘‘ Assuming the reason for 
including episodic detail to have been a de- 
sire on the part of the author to make his 
account as interesting as possible within its 
narrow limits, his choice of material could 
hardly have been better.” Short and precise, 
it was found so good for its particular pur- 
pose that—with some extension as time went 
one—it was copied and used for a century 
and a half. Mention must be made of a 
metrical complaint for the death of Edward I 
which concludes the Anglo-Norman version. 

A Glossary and an Index of Proper Names 
are provided. 


Firumbras and Otuel and Roland. Edited 
by Mary Isabelle O’Sullivan. (Humphrey 
Milford, for the Early English Text Soci- 
ety. 18s. net). 


[THESE two romances are printed from the 

Fillingham text—now Brit. Mus. Addi- 
tional MS. 37492—the only text of the Eng- 
lish Charlemagne romances that yet remained 
to be printed. Dr. O’Sullivan begins her 
Introduction by giving a description of it in 
an unpublished letter, written by George 
Ellis some four years before he printed that 
in his ‘Specimens of Early English Metri- 
cal Romances.’ Yet a few more details de- 
scriptive of the folios, the handwriting, and 
the condition of the manuscript have been 
added by the editor. After a most careful 
analysis of all the relevant points and facts 
Dr. Sullivan is of opinion that this English 
text; of ‘ Firumbras’ is not derived directly 
from any of the French verse texts. In a 
certain number of points the manuscript is 
unique, and the student may choose between 
believing that the translator had a lost origi- 
nal before him, or that he exercised his own 
imagination while translating rather freely. 
The poem, as narrative, is not without merit. 





- at ye spirited and rapid, and the 
rhymed couplets in man; a ; 
santly handled: while the wal scoot nae 
the lines make a cunningly varied lilt. If 
would even now be no bad poem to read aloud, 

‘ Otuel and Roland,’ which is worth some _ 
attention for its place in the story, is a dul) 
production. It is composed of two distinet 
parts of which the latter would seem to de 
pend on Turpin—possibly a French yore 
Turpin. Its relationship with other versions 
and texts of the story is worked out very 
thoroughly. 

Language and dialect are fully treated, 
the notes give at length illustrative extracts 
from Turpin’s Chronicle for the latter part 
of ‘ Otuel and Roland,’ and there is an index 
of proper names as well as a glossary. 


We are glad to call attention to the 
Second Series of Mr. R, A. Peddie’s Subject 
Index of Books up to 1881 (Messrs. Gra 
and Co.). With the First Series, which 
was issued in 1933, the Index now 
contains references to 100,000 books, The 
two volumes are linked together by a 
system of cross-references which render them 
easy to handle. The Subject Index is on 
exactly similar lines to the British Museum 
Subject Index, but deals with the period 
prior to 1881, the date of the commencement 
of the British Museum work. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names ana addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q” to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within pa 
theses—immediately after the exact hea 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him, 
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